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Bergson have in common, Dr. Kallen points out a fundamental 
difference. Bergson teaches that intellection is essentially muti- 
lative. James says it is so only when the results of its operation 
are hypostasized into metaphysical entities. "For James, falsi- 
fication belongs to metaphysics; for Bergson, to the realm of 
cognition as such." 

But after all the real basis of philosophic difference between 
men is to be found not so much in doctrines of method as in be- 
liefs about such matters as "the origin and destiny of man," the 
nature and meaning of goodness and divinity. And here the 
chasm between James and Bergson yawns wider than ever. For 
Bergson, goodness and immortality are metaphysical implica- 
tions; for James, the one must be created, the other discovered 
or perhaps also achieved if so be. 

As an avowedly sympathetic reader of this volume I find in 
my notes the following questions on some points of doctrine: 

First, is there danger of pushing too far the opposition be- 
tween man and the world? (pp. 2, 207). While there is oppo- 
sition, is there not also co-operation? 

Second, must not radical empiricists be careful to keep media- 
tion and stability, that is, whatever mediation and stability is 
found or effected, on a level with the immediacy and the flux of 
experience? (p. 27 et passim.) 

Third, I have not been able to see the internal coherence in 
Bergson's system — for paradoxical enough it is a system — which 
Dr. Kallen finds (pp. 112, 210 ff.). I have pointed out elsewhere 
(Phil. Rev., 21, No. 4) that Bergson's attempt to expound an 
evolutional philosophy with a nonevolutional logic produces a 
series of antinomies in which every important category plays 
opposite and from Bergson's standpoint contradictory r61es. 

All in all the verdict must be that Dr. Kallen has done well 
something well worth doing. 

A. W. Mooeb. 

University of Chicago. 

Religio Doctoris: Meditations upon Life and Thought. By 
A Retired College President. With an introduction by G. 
Stanley Hall. Boston: Richard Badger, 1913. Pp. vii, 183. 
A "human document" is seldom merely interesting, it is usu- 
ally coercive in its attraction. This is exemplified in the general 
preference for autobiography to biography, when the former is 
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really sincere. The cause of this may be found, perhaps, in the 
essential attributes of the human relations. 

Religio Doctoris is a human document in that it was written 
as a final message of a dying man to his fellows. In such a case 
we expect an unburdening of the heart. The author attempts 
in four essays, "to express the fundamental convictions that 
have made my life a predominantly happy one" — "and which 
leave me now happy in the contemplation of death." It is im- 
plied that the value of the essays will be brought out in the con- 
sideration that the author's life was happy in spite of physical 
weakness; and the contemplation of death was no less happy, 
although he does not believe in immortality, or in a Ruler of 
the Universe, who loves us as his children. 

The underlying thought of the essays may be taken to be this. 
In order to be happy and good one must be acquainted with the 
world and one's own relation to it. Philosophy is the concern 
of every man, for it will give him knowledge of the world, it will 
unite for him the fragments of the scientific specialist, and pro- 
vide the viewpoint for a correct way of thinking. Philosophy 
which is necessary for the understanding of experience as a whole, 
makes for the destruction of false ideals, and induces one to look 
upon the world as a reality — a reality upon which as a basis true 
ideals may be built. It is impossible to live happily or morally 
when one considers this world as a mere makeshift in which to 
prepare for removal to the next world, which is presumed to be 
the only real one. The two-world notion is a false tradition 
handed down from a more primitive civilization. It has its 
basis in ideas of disjointed experience, in doctrines that hold 
our experience to be not truly continuous, and our world an un- 
real one. In the essay on the nature of explanation the author 
proceeds to show that our experience is a unitary whole, that 
one part is related to every other part. The problem of evil 
illustrates this very point. We have been unsuccessful in deal- 
ing with this phenomenon because we did not give it its proper 
place in experience. We did not think it depended at all upon 
us, but it does, and knowing that it does, we can overcome it. 
Evil is the result of man's incapacity, his inability to cope with 
nature. It is the result of an incomplete adjustment of man to 
the natural conditions of life, revealing a cleft in the wholeness 
of experience. 

All the problems of morality are directly related to this capac- 
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ity of knowing the world and experience. With this knowledge 
conies the proper understanding of morality and its relation to 
happiness. To know that one is a member of a social group, 
and part of a larger homogeneous whole, is basis enough to teach 
that there can not be absolute sacrifice of either the part for the 
whole, or the whole for the part. In proportion as one recog- 
nizes this, will it be evident that the egoist is not the antithesis 
of the moral person; providing that he is guided by intelligence, 
which makes for sympathy in dealing with the whole. On the 
other hand he will know that to sacrifice one's self means ipso 
facte to injure the whole of which he is a part. The truly moral 
individual and the highest type is one whose conduct is instinc- 
tively directed toward the good of all among whom he is included. 
Happiness and morality are joined in harmonious relation, be- 
cause they are real parts of a real world. 

As these essays are addressed to the every-day man, one is 
not inclined to discuss them from the standpoint of theory. It 
is only fair to say, however, that they are sound in their reason- 
ing, and delightfully written. They should enjoy a large cir- 
culation among every-day men. 

J. Kantor. 

University of Chicago. 



SHORTER NOTICES 

Welfare as an Economic Quantity. By G. P. Watkins. New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. xxv, 191. 

Amid all of man's inhumanity to man there are unmistakable signs that 
in any specific society the attitudes with which men regard each other are 
becoming better. The truth of this finds abundant verification in the 
transformation that is taking place in the concepts of the social sciences. 
The literature devoted to the discussion of social and legal philosophy 
indicates clearly that a broader and more humane outlook stimulates the 
workers in these fields. The students of the law are pleading for a rein- 
terpretation of the meaning and function of legal institutions. The pro- 
gressive economists are introducing such modifications in their particular 
discipline as to modify materially its fundamental principles. All this 
may De looked upon as symptomatic of the readjustment of some phases of 
social relations. 

This volume may be considered in some measure as an illustration of the 
better temper of economic literature. This volume is an essay on the con- 
sumption aspect of economics, and stresses the human interests involved. 
Technically it is devoted to the theoretical consideration of utility. The 
author defines economics as the study of the means of welfare (p. 1), and 
the means of welfare are things and processes having utility. This utility 
is looked upon as a function of the social life, since practically all useful 



